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Amish Country 


“COME ONCT!” and join us for a picture tour of the AMISH COUNTRY. See the 
AMISH people at work and at play, see the rolling farm land, understand why the AMISH 
COUNTRY is known as the ““Garden Spot of the World”. 


The AMISH (pronounced Umish) are the plainest of the many plain sects found in South- 
eastern Pennsylvania. They, ‘’Live by The Good Book” and use no modern conveniences 
such as electricity or automobiles. 


The area is dotted with small villages, hamlets and towns and they are as picturesque as 
their names imply, BIRD-IN HAND, PARADISE, SMOKETOWN, INTERCOURSE, VIN- 
TAGE, BAREVILLE, EDEN, SOUDERSBURG, LEAMAN PLACE, SPRING GARDEN, 
STUMPTOWN, GAP, BLUE BALL, WHITE HORSE, NEW HOLLAND, LEOLA, KINZERS, 
RONKS, WITMER, and NEW PROVIDENCE are a few of the colorful places in the AMISH 
COUNTRY. 


The AMISH originated in Switzerland and were named for Jacob Ammann who led the 
breakway in 1690 because of disagreements over church discipline. They came to the United 
States in 1728 and founded settlements throughout Lancaster County. Today there are 
AMISH communities in twenty three states plus Canada and Mexico. The largest congrega- 
tion of this religious group is found in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. Their doctrine re- 
quires farming as the main occupation, although they have other trades, all are manual. 


AMISH do not worship in churches, instead the congregation holds “‘meetings’’ once 
every two weeks, on Sunday, in the homes of its members, each taking their turn. Church 
officials, usually a Bishop, a Preacher and several Deacons are chosen from the group and 
serve for life. 


A visitor arriving for the first time in the AMISH COUNTRY will have a feeling of enter- 
ing “BRIGADOON” for it truly is like a step backward in time to another age in another 
society. He is struck first with the traditional AMISH garb . . .. the men in black, a broad- 
brimmed hat and a plain suit with no buttons; the women wear long black skirts, with 
brightly colored blouses and a black bonnet covering their white prayer cap. The children 
are dressed in the very same manner as their parents. 


The visitor is constantly amazed at this nineteenth century form of living, however, he is 
welcome and if he takes the time to speak with residents of the AMISH COUNTRY he may 
find them to be very friendly with one exception, the AMISH do not want to be photo- 
graphed and will protest any effort made to make pictures. 


FRONT COVER .....A buggy full of 
AMISH girls about to cross one of the many 
covered bridges in the AMISH COUNTRY as 
seen from a wagon loaded with AMISH boys 

’ pulled by a hitch of four Belgian Horses. The 
photograph was made by Marshall Dussinger. 





A bearded AMISH gentlemen drives his buggy past one of the many one-room schoolhouses in the 
AMISH COUNTRY. The visitor is encouraged to leave the highway and take to the “backroads” in the area, % 
for it is here that he will come upon scenes such as this. , 

The AMISH COUNTRY is, perhaps, one of the most picturesque areas in Pennsylvania. Local residents 
both AMISH and NON-AMISH are proud of their homes and business places, they are well kept and noted | 
for their cleanliness. An AMISH Carriage passing a planting of brightly colored flowers adds to the beauty. 





The home is the center of AMISH life; Church services are held in the home, most entertain- 
ment is in the home, babies are born here, weddings and funerals are held in the home. 

Some noticable features of an AMISH home are the absence of electric wires, a large porch and 
usually a neat fence around the yard. 

Many AMISH homes are really three homes in one, sections are built onto the original house for 
grandparents and still another section for a son and his wife making a three generation house as 
pictured below. 








Photo Courtesy, Amish Village Inc. 


An AMISH kitchen is a 
functional room, all meals 
are served in the kitchen, 
brightly colored appoint- 
ments may be found; but 
only if they serve a pur- 
pose. 


Lighting is always by 
kerosene or gasoline lamps, 
never by electricity. The 
wood or coal burning 
range is used for cooking 
and heating. 


Not only does the kit- 
chen serve as. a dining 
room, it is also the family 
recreation room. The kit- 
chen is ususally the largest 
room in the house. 


There is no plumbing, 
water is carried into the 
house for cooking, drink- 
ing and bathing. 






The living or “front’’ room is used only on special occasions 
such as weddings, church or visits from very important persons, 
normal entertaining of guests is done in the kitchen. The 
benches serve as pews for church services. 


Windowshades or blinds are kept drawn to insure privacy, 
since the AMISH do not use curtains or draperies. 


An AMISH bedroom is like the rest of the house, practical 
with no pictures or other forms of wall decorations with the 
exception of an occasional Bible Verse or useful calendar. 

Handmade quilts adorn the beds, brightly colored with in- 
tricate designs, they are made to last a lifetime. 





Photo Courtesy, Plain & Fancy Farm 
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The water wheel is a major source of 
power for the AMISH farm. Located in a 
nearby stream, the wheel will operate a 
pump in the house or barn by means of a 
wire or cable stretching as far as a half mile. 

There are several different types of water 
wheels along the streams in the AMISH 
COUNTRY. 

Many water wheels are surrounded by 
concrete walls or wire fences, this is to keep 
cattle grazing in the meadow from injury 
should they step into the wheel. 
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Photo Courtesy, Amish Homestead 








Another major source of power on the AMISH farm is the Wind Wheel or Windmill. The wheel pictured, 
said to be the largest in the area is located east of Intercourse, Pa., along route 340. 


The rudder-like tail behind the wheel keeps the spinning blades pointing into the wind harnessing the 
natural power. 


This wheel operates two pumps drawing water from separate wells feeding into the large standing tank. 
The water flows by gravity from the tank, through pipes, to several farms and homes in the immediate 
vicinity. 


Covered bridges are scattered throughout 
the AMISH COUNTRY. They are fast being 
replaced by counterparts of steel and con- 
crete; some are being saved. Built of wood 
the bridges have stood up to modern modes 
of transportation and fear only two enemies, 
floods and fire. 


Have patience when you come upon one 
of the bridges and it won’t be long until you 
hear the clip-clop of a horse drawn buggy 
crossing the bridge. If the sound should stop 
midway through the bridge, you will know 
the occupants are enjoying the tradition 
which has earned the name ‘Kissing Bridge”’. 


We have noted that often an automobile 
will pause’as it traverses the stream. 
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Living by “The Book’ with no modern 
machinery, the AMISH use horses and mules 
to power his farm equipment and to take his 


produce to market. 

Farming is a year-round job and one may 
see different kinds of work being done in the 
various seasons of the year. The Wheat Har- 
vest is in July, Tobacco in August, Corn in 
October, planting is done in April and May. 

The farmer (above) is raking his crop of 
Hay, (left) Tobacco cutting and (below) the 
AMISH boy is taking a load of Corn to the 
mill. 








Photo Courtesy, Old Candle Barn 


Some AMISH folk work at other than farming such as 
the two girls pictured, (left) making candy in.a local fudge 
shop and (above) hand-dipping candles. AMISH may also 
be found cooking and serving in many of the restaurants 
located throughout the AMISH COUNTRY. 

Men accept employment in several trades, the most 
popular being carpentry. 

After the corn is picked (below) the AMISH farmers 
using mules to pull the modern pick-up baler, are making 
bales of corn fodder. The bales move onto a wagon and 
are carefully stacked by hand, when the wagon is loaded 
it will be pulled to the barn where the fodder may be used 
or sold. The farmstead in the background is typical of 
those found in the AMISH COUNTRY. 
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An AMISH boy driving a wagon load of 
wheat sheaves from the field where the ripe 
wheat was cut by a horse-drawn reaper. The 
load will be hauled to the barn where it will 
be. threshed to separate the grain from the 
straw. 


AMISH farmers work from sun-up to sun-down. Their 
varied chores present an endless array of picture possibilities. 


Farming is a family operation and the AMISH family is 
large, by today’s standards, the children and the women take 
an active part in working the fields from planting to harvest. 


Crops include corh, hay, small grains, tobacco, potatoes, 
beans, tomatos and fruit in addition to beef, pork and poultry. 
Much of the acreage is used to raise feed for the livestock. 








A farm without cows would be like a city without taxi cabs. Dairy farming is popular among the AMISH. 
This herd of holstein cows is grazing in the meadow while the farmer prepares a field for planting. 





The AMISH farms are not large, eighty to one hun- 
dred twenty acres being an average farmstead. Their 
neighbors are close and when help is needed they may 
be depended upon to supply the manpower in order 
to get the work finished. 

Scenes like those pictured on these pages are com- 
monplace in the AMISH COUNTRY, however, it is 
necessary to leave the highways and traverse the side 
roads to find the solitude needed to fully appreciate 
this unique culture. 

The AMISH in the fields are testimonials to their 
belief in non-conformity and love for the rural life. 











It is not unusual to find AMISH women 
handling a team of horses or mules doing 
men’s work in the fields. 
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Gouuels..... 

















AMISH women always wear a head covering known as a 
prayer cap. The tradition is based on the Bible (1 Cor. 11:5) 
which states, ‘‘Every woman that prayeth or prophesieth with 
her head uncovered dishonoureth her head.” The prayer cap 
is always white, made of organdy and tied with a bow. 

Dresses are cut from the same pattern, there is no style 
competition among the women. Solid colors are permitted, us- 
ually balck, maroon, green, blue or tan. 

An apron is often worn over the dress, married women wear 
black or colored aprons, unmarried girls wear white aprons. 

AMISH women do not cut their hair for it is written, “It is 
a shame for a woman to be shorn or shaven”, (1 Cor. 11:6). 
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Photo by Robert Haycock, Pa. State Police Fire Marshal Bb y= 6 158 
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One of the AMISH COUNTRY’S oldest tra- 
ditions is the Barn Raising. Should fire strike an 
AMISH barn, his friends and neighbors gather 
usually within two weeks and at sunrise the work 
begins. By noon the sides and ends are “‘raised”’ 
and swarms of men scamper over the frame work 
nailing on the roof and siding. 

The work is hard; but there is much fun and 
fellowship along with competitive spirit making 
the day move fast. By nightfall the barn is vir- 
tually finished and another cooperative effort has 
been completed. 

The women and children are not left out 
serving lunch to more than 200 workers is a 
monumental task and all hands are needed tc 


prepare the feast. 
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AMISH children are very color- 
ful with their miniature clothing 
made just like the grown-ups. The 
boys wear straw-hats and the girls 
wear bonnets over their white 
prayer caps. 


AMISH youngsters have a just 
scrubbed look and usually display 
bright smiles reflecting the happy 
lives they enjoy. 


They attend one-room schools, 
have no bus service and are through 
with education after the eighth 
grade. 


Photo by Robert P. Frey 
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There are two kinds of buggies seen in the- 
AMISH COUNTRY, the Box-like Family Car- 
riage (left) and the open Courting Buggy (above). 
ES Geer a om ipiig: There are also several other wagons and carts 

“ag which travel the roads in the area, always pulled 
by well groomed horses. 
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A very rare picture is this young family riding in a Courting Buggy. Traditionally a married couple will 
use a Family Carriage not a Courting Buggy (the difference being Courting Buggies are not covered and 
Family Carriages have a seat in the rear for the children). 

An AMISH elder explained this picture, “While it makes good sense to protect your family from the 
wind and rain, there is no church rule which forbids a married man from taking his wife and kiddies out for 
a ride in an open buggy, if the weather is good and the buggy is handy.” 


The picture was made in 1957 near White Horse along route 340 east of Intercourse, Pa. by Marshall 
Dussinger. 





The AMISH drive their horses and buggies, not be- 
sause they feel the automobile is wicked; but because 
they believe the kind of living brought on by the 
automobile would break down the family unit and 
the structure of their community. 


The AMISH are very proud of their horses and the 
children learn at a very young age how to care for the 
animals. The horse is an important part of AMISH 
life, and the responsibility of their grooming and 
feeding is a part of the children’s education. 


AMISH buggies are built by local craftsmen and re- 
pairs, when needed, are usually done by the owners. 

State law has forced the AMISH to equip the bug- 
gies with battery operated lights for safety. 


Church rules do not prohibit the AMISH from 
‘iding in automobiles, other forms of transportation 
ised include busses and trains. 


Pictured on these pages are the two kinds of bug- 
jies in many locations and at different times of the 
year. There is no special season to see the buggies, 
they are always there in the AMISH COUNTRY. 














The village of Bird-In-Hand is located 
along route 340 east of Lancaster, Pa. 
Known as the Old Philadelphia Pike, 
this road was once the King’s Highway 
(the oldest road in the United States) 
leading from Philadelphia to Lancaster, 
the oldest inland city in the country. 


Above, a unique double team hitch 
pulling an AMISH Family Carriage; left, 
a group of children in their Sunday 
Dress; below, parking outside the Old 
Village Store. 
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Beards..... 


AMISH beards come in a variety of size, shape and color; 
but one thing is common, they are worn only by married men 
and never with a moustache. 

The man’s clothing is always black, trousers are held up by 
suspenders, no belts; shirts may be any plain color, and neck- 
ties (since they have no practical purpose) are not worn. Most 
AMISH suits are made by the women-folk at home, very few 
are “‘store-bought”’. 

AMISH believe that the Scriptures teach separation be- 
tween church and world, they feel it is not possible for a 
church to keep its values if members associate with people 
who hold different beliefs, or none at all. 

They keep the same dress as they have for centuries, for 
they see no need to be changing styles with the changing 
times. 

Wide brimmed hats, either black felt or straw depending on 
the weather are worn by both the men and boys. 





pemtsh "Parmnds.... 


The AMISH farmstead is usually lo- 
cated at the end of a long lane. In addi- 
tion to the farmhouse, and very large 
barn, there are often several out-build- 
ings—corn bin, chicken house, tobacco 
barn, milk house and a tall silo. 

White is the predominent color al- 
though some AMISH barns are painted 
yellow or red. They never use Hex Signs 

_ or lightning rods. 

Faith, Family, Friendship and Farm- 
ing are the basic principles of AMISH 
life, and it all takes place on the Farm. 








INTERCOURSE 


FORMERLY CROSS KEYS” 
FROM A NOTEO.OLD TAVERN STAND 








No visit to the AMISH COUN- 
TRY is complete without spending 
some time in “downtown” Inter- 
course; but don’t be in a hurry. 
Park you car and walk, the distance 
is not too far and a leisurely stroll 
around the town will be rewarding. 


Intercourse may well be the only 
place in the country where Horse 
and Buggy traffic, sometimes, out- 
numbers that of Automobiles. A 
few hours spent on the sidewalks 
will offer you a close-up view of 
AMISH life and you will see many 
different kinds of horse-drawn ve- 
hicles traveling the streets. 


The village of Intercourse is 
located east of Lancaster, Pa. 
along Route 340. Surrounded by 
AMISH farms, Intercourse -i; 
considered to be the center o 
the AMISH COUNTRY. 


The village contains many 
shops and stores which are pa 
tronized by the AMISH. Ar 
outstanding feature of thi 
business places in Intercourse i 
the hitching posts in front, fo 
many of the customers trave 
by horse and buggy and nee 
this facility. 


Below, an AMISH carriag 
towing a second carriage. 











The name of the village is said 
to be derived from the intersection 
or “intercourse” of two major high- 
ways. 


The King’s Highway (route 340) 
runs east and west and was once a 
major route from Philadelphia to 
Harrisburg. Newport Road (route 
772) enters from the south and was 
an important connection with the 
sea through the Pequea Valley to 
Newport, Delaware. 


Intercourse is, today a center for 
visitors to the Pennsylvania Dutch 
Country. 











The Bank Barn, an outstanding feature o 
the AMISH Barn is the two story buildin 
with a bank of ground piled up to th 
second story level enabling loaded wagons t 
be pulled into the barn on both levels. 


Below is a loaded tobacco wagon an 
team of mules waiting in front of the toba: 
co barn. The tobacco will be hung in th 
barn until it is air-cured and ready for strif 


ping. 
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An AMISH girl, (above) 
taking down the wash on a 
Monday afternoon. Doing 
household chores is an im- 
portant part of the AMISH 
education, and children be- 
gin at an early age to help 
their Mothers. 


At right, an AMISH- 
MAN is delayed at a grade 
crossing while the STRAS- 
BURG RAILROAD steams 
past on the ‘’Road to Para- 
dise’’, with a load of tour- 
ists. 


Photo Courtesy, Strasburg Railroad 





Farmer’s Markets are found throughout the 
AMISH COUNTRY. The AMISH girl (above) is 
“Tending Market’ where produce from the farm 
is offered to the public at reasonable prices. 


Very young children (right) may be found 
selling at the markets. While there are many 
markets and roadside produce stands in the area 
the hours and days do vary unlike the normal 
business days of our modern supermarkets. 


Below, another form of produce marketing is 
the selling of grain or buying feed from the local 
mills. From a wagon pulled by horses, the grain is 
hoisted to the upper floor of the mill by rope 


Photo Courtesy, Mill Bridge Craft Villz 
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Phato Courtesy, Weavertown One Room School 


Koute S4O..... 


Pennsylvania Route 340, the Heart of the 
AMISH COUNTRY in the Land of the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. 

The Old Philadelphia Pike was once the 
King’s Highway (the oldest road in the 
United States) leading from Philadelphia to 
Lancaster, Pa., the oldest inland city in the 
country, laid out in 1730. 

Today the road is much the same, in fact 
no other highway carries as much horse-and- 
buggy traffic than does Route 340 between 
Lancaster and Intercourse. 

The photograph at left shows the AMISH 
Family Carriage with the seat in the back for 
the children, often they look out the rear 
window as the carriage travels down the road. 

Below are two scenes along Route 340, 
.many of the pictures in this book were made 
on this road; but do not think that Route 
340 is the only road in the AMISH COUN- 
TRY, there are many more all reaching out 
to the East and Southeast of Lancaster. 
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May we suggest the AMISH COUNTRY during the 
winter months? Granted most visitors spend time here 
only during the summer, and surely the growing season is 
more colorful. 


The AMISH are a hardy people, they do not spend the : 
cold days indoors. Winter will offer a different view, many Pee Vem alesse Se 
of the buggies are replaced with horse-drawn sleighs com- Sa pea 
plete with bells (right), straw hats are replaced with broad- 
brimmed black felt and barefeet are covered with shoes. 


The children still walk to school, afterwards, when 
farm and household chores are finished they find time to 
play as the group below. 





Photographing the AMISH COUNTRY, due to the camera-shy attitude of 
the AMISH is not an easy assignment. The work in this book (unless other- 
wise credited) has been done by Marshall A. Dussinger and represent twenty 
years of photography. 


Dussinger, a professional newsphotographer is employed by the Lancaster 


Sunday News. 


In order to make photographs along the roads it is often necessary to hide 
and one of his favorite stories concerns the utilization of any empty refriger- 
ator box with a cut out for the camera. Dussinger would set up the box out- 
side his station wagon and conceal himself inside to await a passing buggy. 


One sunny afternoon, Stella Dussinger, his wife was sitting in the station 
wagon while the photographer was standing in the box. An AMISH Buggy 
came down the road with two young boys and they stopped to ask Mrs. 
Dussinger if she needed help to get the box back in the car. 


Dussinger in this pictorial presentation has tried to not trespass too deeply 
on the rights of the subjects, however, such a production cannot be done 


without moving against their wishes. We trust that our efforts have not em- 
barassed nor offended the AMISH. 


We hope you have enjoyed our picture tour of the AMISH COUNTRY. 
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a serene sky, members of the OLD ORDER 
AMISH are shown ina funeral procession en- 
route to a cemetery. The picture was made 
by newsphotographer O. Henry Hertzler, Jr., 


Lancaster New Era. 
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